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How Should a Catholic Read History? 








The New Century, Washington, D. C., [Prof. Maurice Francis 
Egan, Editor] on March 28th, 1903, declared it was not in accord 
with Father Wynn’s “assumption that an encyclopedia written for the 
general public must see everything from what is called ‘the Cath- 


olic point of view.’ ...... Catholics want the truth. All they ask is 
that writers on history will impartially examine the evidence and not 
start out with theories...... they prefer a scientific statement by 


a non-Catholic to any one-sided statement—be it written by a Cath- 
olic or a Protestant.” 

For talking in that honest and thus Catholic way, the Century, of 
course, got “dissenting replies.” It returned to the subject under the 
title “How SHoutp A Carno.ic Reap History?” saying: 

“Our editorial in last week’s issue,in which we said that ‘the Cath- 
olic point of view,’ is not desirable in reading history, has evoked 
several dissenting replies. One writer says: ‘You resemble, in your 
attitude toward Catholic achievement, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Phila- 
delphia, who does all he can to minimize the importance of the 
Catholic in history.’ This is the unkindest cut of all. It is also a 
compliment. It is also untrue. Our editorial was simply a demand 
that the methods of studying history should be more carefully con- 
sidered both by Catholics and by non-Catholics. Certainly our read- 
ers are well aware that there was a time—and that not very long ago— 
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when the methods of historical controversy were very simple. All 
that professed Catholics did we acclaimed with salvos, and when the 
controversy grew hot we threw furious ‘tu quoques’ at our opponents. 
We have gone beyond that now. At least, if we have not it speaks 
badly for our well-equipped colleges and great University. Our edi- 
torial simply stated that truth for truth’s sake has not been neglected 
by our non-Catholic friends, and that if, as De Maistre says, history 
for the past three hundred years has been a conspiracy against the 
truth, we have contributed our share in making it so. 

“Here is work for the Catholic Summer Schools. A few Catholics 
are so unhappily constituted that their period of bloom is reached 
only in the inclement weather of persecution. Every fact that “told 
against us”—hideous phrase—they regarded as an item of misrepre- 
sentation and welcomed it with open arms- Savonarola was thrown 
at us—we nimbly retorted by hurling Servitus as a flaming brand. 

“In the process historical truth and the claims of disinterested in- 
quiry were ignored. To presume that every Catholic who engaged in 
important affairs of State always did the right thing is an offense 
against common sense. To defend Cardinal Richelieu or Cardinal 
Mazarin in all their political relations, would be as absurd as to as- 
sume that Cardinal de Rohan was guilty in the affair of the diamond 
necklace—have you forgotten your Carlyle?—simply because he was 
a Prince of the Church, or that the Friars have been blameless in the 
Philippines. 

“As sectarian narrowness disappears, the old rancor, which led to 
the distortion of truth because nothing too evil could be invented and 
uttered against the Scarlet Lady, is disappearing with it.” 

Now let “Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia,” just say that with 
him “Catholic” means Truth. Whatever is Catholic must be truthful- 
Why “the Catholic point of view” should in any case be one of lies, 
misrepresentation or suppression has ever had no countenance from 
Martin I. J. Catholics have been conspirators against truth just as 
illy as their opponents. One can go but a bit under the surface to 
find that out very soon. 

The critic who believes “Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, 
does all he can to minimize the importance of the Catholic in history” 
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is simply an ignoramus, no matter how intellectually high may be his 
mental attainments. He is a maximizer who believes that the truth 
injures the Church though Truth is the Church’s in every form. 

Martin I. J. believes that vain, though pleasant, imaginings, false- 
hoods or bogus twistings or doctoring of facts is an injury to the 
Church and derogatory to Catholics in history. Telling the truth 
don’t always mean minimizing or detailing unsavory proceedings. 

Catholics of authority or prominence are awfully afraid of some- 
thing “minimizing” or scandalous being discovered. 

Why so has ever beena mystery to “Martin I. J. Griffin, of 
Philadelphia,” who has been under the surface and examined thous- 
ands upon thousands of historical documents bearing on Catholic, and 
has discovered nothing that might not be published to the world. 

There again the fearful ones are simply ignorant. 

How can there be any “importance of the Catholic in history” un- 
less founded on truth? It cannot be real unless truthful. To lessen 
or destroy the false “importance” is simply to uphold the truth. 

The strange thing is that the truth about Catholics in history is 
the maximizing, not the minimizing, factor to show the Church 
brightly and God-protected. To relate the great deeds of Catholics 
in American history, for instance, is not to do honor to the Church 
unless founded on truth. We Catholics may boast of the doings of 
our co-religionists but there are many non-Catholics better informed 
thereon, and so know the falsehoods of many of our claims. 

If the maximizer has any records of “Catholic achievement” in 
American history, let him supply THE Researcues therewith. In it 
have been printed more maximizing and truthful recitals than ever 
were before printed. The minimizing also were truthful and have 
never been assailed- I am happy in standing for Truth and being re- 
buked therefor. 





In Father White’s Relation of the voyage of the first settiers of 
Maryland, he states that on January 26th, 1633, at noon they “ar- 
rived at Montserrat, innabited by Irishmen driven from Virginia on 
account of their profession of the Catholic faith-” 
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“ Was Commodore John Barry Auy Kind ofa 
Catholic ?” 

This comunication, dated September 13, 1902, appeared in the 
Catholic Standard and Times, of Philadeiphia, September 20th, 1902. 
EpiTor CATHOLIC STANDARD AND TIMEs: 

This is the ninety-ninth anniversary of the death of Commodore 
John Barry. Father McDevitt in his admirable report on the parochial 
schools advised the commemoration of notable days relating te Catho- 
lic American events or persons. September 13, the day of Commo- 
dore Barry’s death, isone of the days named. If the reverend 
superintendent’s suggestion is acted on, I hope our teachers and pupils 
will be ready this day a year hence to commemorate this day. 
My new “Life of Barry,” which I finished to-day, after fifteen 
years’ work on it, will supply all the information known up to this 
day, of the gallant man, but not a Sister or pupil wili be able to 
get a copy of the book then. 

I was asked to-day: “Was Barry any kind of a Cathouws’ A 
priest not long ago told me he didn’t think Barry had much Catho- 
licity in him, as he attended Protestant service on his ship. But how 
can the practical faith of any man be known? Records are not kept 
of whether a man goes to confession monthly or yearly nor of his at 
tbendance at Mass. I always count it as a fact, as the life around us 
assures us, that any Catholic in public life, or rich, hasn’t much active 
faith in him. So I don’t suppose that Commodore Barry, with the 
kind of life he lived, could have been classed with the monthiy sodal- 
ists of to-day. Any active Catholicity there was in British America 
in Barry’s early days was in Philadelphia. He could not have gone 
to Mass anywhere else than in this city. He sailed to several of the 
West Indies Islands, and it isn’t likely there was any Mass there if 
the authorities could prevent it. I don’t suppose Barry, in those days, 
went on the secret hunt of any disguised priests among the Irish in 
the Barbadoes, St. Christopher or St. Eustatia. So all the church 
services he could get were in this city. Such were his opportunities | 
to practice his faith. How do we do nowadays, in less troublesome 
times ? 

Barry’s second wife was a Protestant. They were married at 
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Baptismal Record of John Barry. 
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Christ’s Church, Episcopauan. That’s a aemerit mark, I grant. He 
repaired the dereliction by the conversion of his wife in two years. 
She lived a Catholic and is buried in St. Mary’s graveyard with his 
first wife. One account I have (written in 1877) says the first wife 
was daughter of a Presbyterian minister. If that be true, then 
Barry’s two wives became Catholics. His grown-up slave was also 
baptized a Catholic. Barry contributed to the improvement fund of 
St. Mary’s Church in 1782. He had a pew there, and we must pre- 


The Alliance. 


sume that he paid his pew rent. If he did that, it covered a multi- 
tude of delinquencies in those days—as it does now. He is buried in 
St. Mary’s yard. That presumes that he died within the pale of the 
Church. If the Church was content, that settles with me his position. 
He never denied the faith. He was known as a Catholic. The only 
Chaplain I ever found on the muster rolls of any of his ships was 
named Tim Geagan. Tim may have been a Presbyterian, but I 
doubt that. A record made by one of his petty officers says that Barry 
“although Roman Catholic, always was present at worship on board 
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performed by a Presbyterian minister, and enforced a strict attention 
and orderly conduct.” Moral theologists will determine the extent 
of his offense. I wonder how the late Admiral Meade did when 
Protestant chaplains of his ship held services? How do all Catholic 
commanders in our army and navy? At any rate, Barry was known 
as a Catholic, so much so that a Church of Englander who applied for 
ris 
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Barry’s Offer to Washington to Take Command Against the] 
Algerines in 1794. 


chaplaincy of his frigate in 1800 thought it necessary in his letter to 
Barry to tell him that he admired the devotion of Roman Catholics as 
he saw it on frequent visits to church. Barry must have been pub- 
licly known as a staunch enough Catholic to have had that said to 
conciliate him. 

The Daily Advertiser, in reporting Barry’s death, said: “In the 
pleasing view which his life presents we contemplate a trait highly 
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worthy of admiration as well for its intrinsic excellence as for its rare 
emergence in the bustle and distraction of war—a punctilious obser- 
vance of the duties of his religion.” Mark the word, of his religion. 
That seems to show that all Philadelphia considered Commodore 
Barry a Catholic, not nominally, but one who observed “the duties of 
his religion.” 

So I guess we Catholics had better keep.on counting Barry as one 
of us. ' 

But if we only knew something about him as an American patriot 
we would honor him more. One of our papers this week grumbles 
because he has been ignored by writers and is so little known. But 
who is to blame for that? Why should others be expected to write up 
into fame our people when we don’t do it ourselves and really don’t 
want it done? Whatever fame he has comes wholly from non-Irish 
and non-Catholics. The little we know about our men we boast of 
we would not know but for those of other blood and creeds. Then we 
growl at others who have not put them on the highest pinnacle of 
fame, while we stood idle and exclaimed: “See how great we are! 
See what we have done!” We had better know ourseives first before 
we condemn others for not prizing ours. 

Barry, although a Catholic, was given the first command issued by 
the Continental Marine Committee. He had sailed the finest ship 
owned in Colonial America. He got the Lexington named after the 
place of the first conflict with the British. He brought the first prize 
to Philadelphia which the Continental Committee had received. He 
did the most valiant duty on the Delaware above and below Philadel- 
phia while he was the senior commander of the navy at the port of 
Philadelphia. He projected the famous Battle of the Kegs. He 
captured many British supply vessels in the Delaware Bay—three in 
one action. He sent supplies thus wrested from the enemy to Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, and for his brave actions for months on the 
lower Delaware and for injury he did the enemy, he got Wash- 
ington’s special thanks. He was given command of the Raleigh and 
of the great ship Alliance, the best vessel of the navy. He was always 
selected when special services, such as taking Lafayette and Colonel 
Laurens to France, was to be done. Then he had orders “not to cap- 











Launch of the Torpedo Boat Destroyer ‘* The Barry.” March 22d. 1902. 
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ture anything.” Thus while doing the best service for his govern- 
ment he was deprived of the honors we give John Paul Jones and 
others who could at all times engage in action. Barry was never de- 
feated. He usually captured two British vessels in each action he 
engaged in. When the war closed he had command of the whole navy, 
and Washington had command of the whole army. When Washington 
became President, and a navy was ordered by Congress, it was 1o John 
Barry, the Irish Catholic from Wexford, he handed commission No. 1, 
and under him was trained that valiant host, who, in the war with 
France and with England did such heroic services. And from this he 
was called, “The Father of the American Navy.” 

There is much to tell about him. Our people ought to know his 
career. Then they could honor him. A bill has been introduced 
into Congress to build a monument to him in Washington, but the 
projectors and endorsers don’t know anything about his services to the 
country. They simply know he fought in the Revolution. 

Let the one hundreth anniversary of his death, a year hence, be 
commemorated as Father McDevitt advised. In the meantime let 
those who point with pride to him learn something about him. My 
“History of Commodore John Barry” can be had at the Public Lib- 
rary, Pennsylvania Historical Society or the Catholic Historical So- 
ciety. Father Scully, of Cambridge, Mass., who died this week, 
bought the last copy of the work for $20. Respectfully, 


‘i Martin I. J. Grirrin. 
Philadelphia, September 13. 





The Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, of March 19th, 1840, reprints 
from the Saturday Chronicle, a long description of the Cathedral of 
Baltimore, written by F. Harold Duffee, who, in 1822, when ten years 
of age, had been an altar boy at St. Mary’s Church, and witneszed 
the exciting scenes of the Hogan-Harold schism. Mr. Duffee aban- 
doned the faith, however. He died in 1896. 





Rev. John Mahony, pastor of St- Augustine’s Church, South Bos- 
ton, died January 5th, 1840. 











Pope Day in America. 


The Poor Richard’s Almanac for 1749 published by Ben Franklin, 
under November said: 

“The fifth of this month seems to be a lucky day to the English 
Church and British Liberty, for on that day 1588, the Popish gun- 
powder treason was detected, and on the same day 1688, just one hun- 
dred years after, our glorious deliverer from Popery and Slavery, 
King William, landed at Torbay.” 


The latest date of the celebration of the Gunpowder Plot in Boston 
was on Monday, November 6th, 1769 when the guns at the Castle and 
at the batteries in town, were fired and a pagentry exhibited, elevated 
on a stage, carried in derision through the streets, and followed by a 
crowd of people, with ludicrous effigies of the Pope and others which, 
when they reached Copp’s Hill were committed to the flames. Ona 
Jantern was a description of the Pope in 1769; on another was in- 
scribed “Love and Unity. The American Whig, Confusion to the Tor- 
ies and a total banishment to bribery and corruption.” [Loring’s 
Orators of Boston, p. 24.] 


Samuel Breck, a native of Boston, 1771, educated in France, be- 
came a Catholic, returned to Boston and apostatized, came to Phila- 
delphiia ‘in .1793 where he died August 31st, 1862, at the age of 91 
year and 46 days, in his RECOLLECTIONS published in 1830, relates. 

It was at Taunton, Mass., in 1774, that I distinctly recollect seeing 
the Procession of the Pope and the Devil on the 5th of sae 
the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. 


Effigies of those two illustrious personages were paraded around 
the Common, and this was perhaps the last exhibition of the kind in 
our country. Sentiments of great liberality and toleration, together 
with an entire absence of colonial or English feeling have contributed 
to abolish the custom heretofore annual, and to root out all violent 
prejudices against the good bishop of Rome and the Church which he 
governs. [p. 19.] 

“The celebration of Pope Day in Boston was always accompanied by 
violence. There were rival Popes from the North End and the South 
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End—the Avignon and Rome of Boston—and the fo:lowers of each 
fought to get possession of the opposition ‘Pope.” 

In 1775 November 5th, Washington had to rebuke his soldiers be- 
sieging Boston against the impropriety of celebrating the day while 
an army was in Canada seeking the assistance, and getting it, of the 
people professing the same “Popish” faith. 

On November 5th—when he issued this Order: “As the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has been apprised of a design formed for the obser- 
vance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning the effigy of 
the Pope, he cannot help expressing his surprise that there should be 
officers and soldiers in this army so void of common sense as not to 
see the impropriety of such a step at this juncture; at a time when we 
are soliciting, and have really obtained, the friendship and alliance of 
the people of Canada, whom we ought to consider as brethren em- 
barked in the same cause, the defence of the general liberty of Amer- 
ica. At such a juncture and in such circumstances to be insulting 
their religion is so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused ; indeed, 
instead of offering the most remote insult, it is our duty to address 
public thanks to these our brethern, as to them we are so much in- 
debted for every late happy success over the common enemy in 
Canada.” 

In Janice Meredith, Fownes, the bondman, relates to Janice that, 
after “doing what took me to the village I stayed to help in Guy 
Fawkes’ fun.” When questioned he related: 

“The frolickers had some empty tar barrels and an effigy of the 
Pope, and they gave him anda copy of the Boston Port Bill each 
a coat of tar and leaves, and then burned them.” 

Other notes relating to Pope Day may be read in The United 
States Catholic Historical Magazine for, January, 1888, by Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea and in the April 1888, by V. Rev. T. J.’Shahan, of the 
Catholic University. 





Rev. Wiiliam M: Sherry died at Georgetown on September 18th, 
1839. He was then President of the College. Obituary in Cath- 
olic Herald, January 2d, 1840. 
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More Errors in Cur History. 

After the “Native” and “Know Nothing” frenzies in our country’s 
history when Catholics were charged with foreignism and hostility to 
American institutions our writers made statements declarative’ of 
the services rendered by our brethren to the freedom and stability of 
the country. 

Not always were these statements founded on fact,or,when such was 
the case, were so perverted as to become actually false. 

Yet these recitals, brought out on every A. P. A- renewal of antipa- 
thy, have, to our generation, become History. 

Why should it be constantly recited that “Catholics were tothe front 
in the Revolution,” that “they spontaneously and universally adhered 
to the cause of Independence ;” that “every Catholic was a Whig; that 
not a single Catnolic name can be found in Sabine’s list of Loyalists.” 

In Tue Researcues for April, 1887, will be found an article on 
The Catholic Loyalists in the Revolution, which tells of many. More 
could now be added. 

It is very strange to have it constantly repeated that“although Cath- 
olics had fared ill at the hands of their fellow Colonists,” had been 
“oppressed with unjust penal laws,” “that an outbreak of bigotry ran 
through the land” on “the very eve of the Revolution” that yet Cath- 
olics eagerly jumped to the side of the rebellious. Queer Catholics they 
must have been. Their like has not been in the land since. On no 
American question since have Catholics been unanimously on one side 
—not even on Church matters. Even on the Church in the Philip- 
pines and the attitude of Government officials towards it see how we 
disagree. If the Government would undertake to suppress our Faith 
out there, thousands upon thousands of political Catholics would up- 
hold the crime, and most of us would be as quiet and peaceful as the 
so-called Catholics of France. 

It must be remembered that_ Catholics in American History are 
first Party politicians and then Catholics. 

Catholic affairs never become public questions unless a political 
party is to be helped by the advocacy. Our people are first for Party 
and then for Church in all public matters. 

In the Revolution “Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, 
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Illinois furnished Catholic recruits out of all proportion to their num- 
ber in the total population” say our Patriotic claimants. The Cath- 
olics of Maryland very generally followed Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton. He has declared that he did so with a view,not only of our in- 
dependence from England, but the toleration of all sects professing 
the Christian Religion and communicating to them all great rights. . . 
Reflecting in the proscription of the Roman Catholics of Maryland, I 
had much at heart this grand design founded on mutual Charity, the 
basis of our holy religion.” 

The Catholics of Pennsylvania were very generally Loyalists. Not 
many were of social prominence or in business. So the mass were not 
in a position to exercise personal freedom. Philadelphia, though the 
seat of the “Rebel” authority was not a “Rebel” City. A month be- 
fore July 4th, 1776, it voted against Independence candidates for 
office. 


The Quakers and Episcopalians, “the better classes,” so-called, were 
not eager for Independence and were generally averse to the action of 
its adherents who were mostly the Presbyterians. These had very lit- 
tle respect for authority and in political matters had long been hostile 
to the Quakers and Episcopaiians who usually held power. 

The Catholics of Pennsylvania—that really meant Philadelphia and 
vicinity alone—had ample evidence of the Anti-Catholic spirit of the 
Revolution. Some of this is related in the October.1889: RESEARCHES. 

Why should the mass of Catholics of Pennsylvania rush t6 the side 
of their maligners? 

Religiously they were not like their brethren in Maryland. They 
had full religious liberty just as much as they have to-day. No law 
debarred their religious rights. They were law free as to the exercise 
of religion. They had as subjects some legal inequalities to bear. As 
citizens to-day they have just as many and if an enumeration could be 
made, perhaps more. To-day we are not specially concerning our- 
selves about the removal of them. Justice is not done for justice 
sake but for political effect or power. When the intefests of a political 
party can be promoted Catholics of Pennsylvania will be active in de- 
manding redress of some legal inequalities they are under- Not until 
then. 
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In New York, during the Revolution, it may be said? there were no 
Catholics; not of any number sufficient to be spoken of as “the Cath- 
olics.” There was one Catholic of sufficient social importance at the 
outbreak of the Revolution to be mentioned as a Catholic. He was, 
however, a Loyalist to England. I have never been able to discover 
his name though I have given special attention to seeking it. Of 
course I ought not to have done so when he took England’s side. But 
‘Rebel or Loyalist are, historically, alike to me. I would just as soon 
relate the career of a Loyalist as of a Patriot. 

When one gets down under the surface of Revolutionary events he is 
apt to lose school-boy detestation of the Loyalists and apt foo, to think 
less of the Patriots. He who indulges in denunciation of one, and 
glorifies unstintedly the other, knows but the school-book History. 

Besides, in these our days, it may be seriously considered whether 
the Loyalists after all, were not right. If we are right in the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico or even Cuba we certainly are false to the principles 
of the American Revolution. Sometimes I think all the study I have 
given to the Revolution has been a loss of time. Our Country has 
‘thrown away its principles. If President McKinley was right and 
Roosevelt is right, George Washington was wrong. So if Catholics in 
Revolutionary days were all Rebels they were undoubtedly politically 
wrong. That is a matter of opinion, however. 

Catholics in Indiana and Illinois! All that section of country was 
known as “the Illinois.” French Catholics were at Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes when General George Rogers Clark, in 1778, marched intc 
that country with a force of Virginians and captured it for the Amer- 
icans. Father Gibault advised the French to accept American author- 
ity. Prior to the expedition Clark had sent two young men to “spy 
the land.” Clark reported to Governor Patrick Henry when asking 
authority for the expedition that “the town of Kuskuskies contains 
about one hundred families of French and English.”....“The prin- 
cipal inhabitants are entirely against the American cause and look up- 
on us as notorious rebels that ought to be subdued at any rate, but I 
don’t doubt but after being acquainted with the cause they would be- 
come good friends to it.” [Am. His. Reg: April, 1903.] 

The British forces there had been called to Detroit. The inhabi- 
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tants had been given orders to supply Detroit with provisions and “to 
influence as many Indians as possible to invade the Colonies.” 

But they accepted American authority when it came and were faith- 
ful to it under the direction of Father Gibault. ‘Chat is Catholic 
principle. In that is the merit of the French Catholics of “the Illi- 
nois,” not in the number of recruits to the American army. 

It is almost comical the eagerness of We CaTHo.ics to claim our 
brethren as Rebels to Authority. 

“The failure of the British to raise a Catholic Regiment during the 
occupation of Philadelphia in spite of extraordinary inducements, is 
evidence of the deep patriotism of the Catholics in those days,” it is 
said. 

Well, don’t the attempt of Gen. Howe to form a body distinctively 
titled: “The Roman Catholic Regiment” show there must have existec 
a belief that such an attempt hal a foundation of Loyalty. 

The effort was not at all based on “the Catholic population” of 
Philadelphia. It was simply a way of enlisting the “natives of Ire- 
land” who deserted from Washington’s army at Valley Forge. Eng- 
land was then easing, just a little bit, some of Ireland’s grievances and 
“jollying” the clergy of Ireland by lessening the rigors of the penal 
laws. General Howe, in Philadelphia, was just playing the same 
game. He gave authority to organize three loyal regiments in Phila- 
delphia. None became more than battalions. The “Catholic Regi- 
ment” got 186 recruits. I have told much about it in THe ResEarcu- 
gs for April, 1897. 

The roll of Catholic officers [in the Revolution] is a long and glor- 
fous one it is said. 

I would like to see an attempt to make the “roll.” It would be a 
“glorious” one I concede, but that it would constitute “long” might 
be questioned—an inch or a foot? 

“Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, his cousin, Daniel Carroll, a 
brother of Archbishop Carroll, Thomas Fitzsimmons, a wealthy mer- 
chant, of Philadelphia, and Thomas Sim Lee, members of the Conti- 
nental Congress and Signers of the Declaration of Independence.” 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, alone of those named, was a member 
of Continental Congress and signed the Declaration. Daniel Carroll 























and Thomas FitzSimons [that’s the way to spell it] were Signers of 
the Constitution. Lee became a Catholic in his later years. 

“One of the reasons Benedict Arnold gave for his treason was that 
his zeal for Protestantism would not permit him ‘to remain in a service 
which constantly brought him in contact with Roman Catholics,” ia 
oft repeated. . 

Why! he had been in contact with them in Canada—with the 
priests even—and didn’t show his zeal for Protestantism in getting 
away from them. In his Address to the American Soldiers, October 
20th, 1780, after his treason, he said he had seen the “mean and prof- 
ligate Congress at Mass for the soul of a Roman Catholic in purgatory 
and participating in the rites of a Church against whose anti Chris- 
tian corruption your pious ancestors would have witnessed with their 
blood.” 

This was at the Requiem Mass at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
on May 8th, 1780, for the soul of Don Juan de Miralles, the Spanish 
Agent, who died at Washington’s Camp at Morristown, N- J., on 
April 28th, 1780. 





In Catholic countries the churches are usually erected at the expense 
of the Government, or out of the vast resources which accumulate in 
the treasury of the Pope: ‘These churches are thrown open to all. 
Free alike to rich and poor,the humble peasant and the proud ccurtier- 

Strange inconsistency that in aristocratic society in Europe,in tem- 
ples devoted to the worship of God, such perfect equality should exist, 
while here in American democracy, the only spot where distinctions 
are clearly marked,lines of society tangibly drawn ont is to be found 
in the places of religious worship. Catholic Churches in Europe are 
open at all hours daily, to all classes- The humbicst penitent in 
sackcloth, kneeling by the side of costly rank and j-rincely splendor, 
all supplicating aid froma common Father.—[Northampton Courier, 
quoted by the Catholic Herald, Jan. 9th, 1840.] 
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Annals of a Convent. 


A Story or Courace. ANNALS OF THE GEORGETOWN CONVENT OF 
THE VISITATION OF THE BiessEeD VirGIN. From the Manuscript 
Records: By Grorce Parsons LatHrop and Ros—E HawTHoRNE 
LatHRop. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1894 
Price, $2.00. 

Our authors were the first for twenty years or more to pass within 
the closed precincts of the Georgetown Convent. They give us a 
glimpse of convent life beyond the portal—the Treasurer’s office where 
“everything was comfortably business-like”; the refectory, where 
“everything is beautifully clean and neat, tho the board-like tables of 
near a century ago are used, where the vow of poverty is never lost 
sight of,” and the Sisters were “full of the merry recognition of th~ 
poverty enforced” They were cheerful citizens of the “republic of 
abstemiousness.” The rule of silence is “nevertheless governing them 
at mealtimes” and “peace and pleasantness reigning in the interior.” 
The laboratory, the library, the music hall, the infirmary, the “cells,” 
the graveyard, all were cheerful. Even the burial vault “is cheerfully 
righted by windows on the garden” ; the only richness in this region of 
simplicity being the consolations of faith for those who turn “their 
whole natures in the direction of adoration and of every virtue as 
easily as they walk, talk, eat, sleep or wake,” but who yet “work with- 
out expectation of material reward o. even an honorary one.” 

To pass from this chapter to subsequent ones, founded upon the 
manuscript annals the authors were privileged to arrange for publica- 
tion, is a disenchantment. One comes down to earth again, for the 
convent “is a little above and more than earth.” 

Were the names of the authors not given,it might readily be guessed 
the book had been written by a Convert or a Religious. A born-to-the- 
faith Catholic, active in the world, would scarcely see the “series of 

‘curious coincidences” which the compilers of the annals of George- 
town Convent of the Visitation have seen and recorded for the public 
in the belief that “God works eternally by coincidences.” That a 
certain event occurred is shown to be but the result of a vision or seed- 
act of perhaps centuries ago. Later events are linked by “coinciden- 
ces” of years, each fitting the other. 
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St. Francis de Sales, the founder of the Order of Visitation, in 1619 
predicted that Henrietta, the youngest daughter of Henry IV, of 
France, was by God designed “for the support of the Church.” Six 
years afterward she became the Queen of England, wife of Charles I. 
She enjoyed religious liberty and secured the same for the Catholics 
of England and Ireland. Maryland was named after her. It became 
the sanctuary of Catholics and the abode of Religious Toleration to all 
Christians. Captain Neale was a settler; the mother of Archbishop 
Neale was his granddaughter. The Archbishop, when a priest at 
Georgetown, Demerara, had a vision. St- Francis de Sales appeared 
and,“looking steadily at the missionary, said,‘You will erect a house 
of this Order.’ ” 

He did so at Georgetown, D. C., but it was not until sixty years af- 
ter his vision that he saw a picture of the Saint and recognized the 
visitor of his vision in Demerara. 

Thus “coincidences or accidents” are linked. Some very remark- 
able circumstances are shown to have been but parts of “one stupen- 
dous whole” and suggestion made of these being beyond the power of 
man to effect. Not only the founders, but the Sisters had visions. 
Indeed, visions and miracles are commonplace in the annals of the 
Order. 

Where the authors keep to the annals we must accept their state- 
ments as well founded. When they pass into the domain of general 
American History we must notice the defects of the book as well as 
its excellencies outside that sphere. 

Father Neale is (p. 68) represented as an attendant upon the vic- 
tims of the yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1793—as “cheering by his 
presence the terror-stricken flock” or soothing “the last hours of the 
departing,” after the deaths of Fathers Graessl and Flemming. This 
is incorrect. He did not arrive in Philadelphia until December 21st— 
months after the fever had ceased. 

‘Page 62 is an historical jumble. It ought to be omitted in subse- 
quent editions. It will not do at this day to call Maryland a “Cath- 
olic province.” That would at least be a misnomer in view of the 
boastings of Catholics that it was the home of religious liberty. “A 
Christian province” it might be called. Nor is it historically correct 
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that Maryland Catholics fled from the “privations and disabilities of 
the Old World.” The authors themselves show (p. 59) that Queen 
Henrietta Maria secured by her secret marriage treaty a relaxment of 
the penal laws. Lord Baltimore was not a persecuted man. He en- 
joyed high favor at Court, even after his conversion. Catholics did 
not rush in eagerness to escape the “privations and Cisabilities.” At 
least half of the settlers were Protestants. That “gentle religious 
tolerance proclaimed” by Governor Leonard Calvert was issued’ by or- 
der of his brother Cecil, who was simply anxious to have his grant 
settled without regard to the faith of the people. He wasn’t any way 
specially concerned about establishing a sanctuary for oppressed Cath- 
olics ; for at that time it was the Puritans who were getting the hard 
knocks in England. When they “chopped off the head” of Charles I, 
of course in Maryland they struck at the Catholics; but they hit the 
Church of England people just as hard, and so allowed no liberty of 
conscience to either “Popery” or “Prelacy.” When “Prelacy” got the 
upper hand it was laid heavily upon “Popery.” When Liberty and 
Freedom were won by the “Glorious Revolution,” then Mass was, in 
1692, prohibited in Maryland, and Jesuits were arrested for celebrat- 
ing. After 1704 they were permitted to do so only in private houses; 
but these were not the “chapels in secret”—the law permitted them. 
The grammar school was not on a “secluded farm known as Bohemia 
Manor”—the manor did not belong to the Jesuits. ‘Their farm is yet 
held. It is near the Pennsylvania line. The Jesuits evidently be- 
lieved they had located it within the line of Penn’s grant and thus se- 
cured religious liberty. Our authors err in declaring that the histor- 
ian O’Shea (what is fame when Dr. John Gilmary Shea’s name is so 
soon forgotten?) tells that Catholics “were forbidden on pain of death 
to enter any of the colonies except Pennsylvania.” That is not cor- 
rect. No such prohibition existed. Who is responsible for the sur- 
prising statement that “Catholic Christians were not aliowed to walk 
with their fellow-citizens in front of the State House in Annapolis” 
is not shown ;nor upon whose authority it is known that“many Jesuits 
in Maryland were seized by Protestants and sent off to England where 
they underwent long and cruel imprisonment.” 

The authors err (p. 256) in saying that in 1825 “it seems to have 
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been a point of persistence with non-Catholics to allude to a priest al- 
ways as ‘Mir.’ instead of ‘Father.’ ” 

They will find that at that time very few Catholics—even priests— 
used“Father”as a title of courtesy and respect, let alone as a sign of 


authority. It is really only since the stream of Catholic Irish immi- . 


gration that “Father” has become the universally used title. Even in 
Ireland in 1825 and for many years afterward,“Father” and “Mr.” 
were both used by Catholics. 

These are defects which we hope may be removed in later editions. 

It is needless to speak of the literary merits of a work bearing two 
such names as this work carries. The opening and closing chapters 
are written with gleaming religious fervor, showing the ardor of faith 
intensified by the beauty, if not the sanctity, of the lives of the devoted 
servants of Christ enrolled in the Order of Visitation. The book will 
serve to lessen the antipathy of non-Catholics who may yet retain any 
of the prejudice of olden and hateful days against nunneries—a word 
that to many even yet arouses vindictiveness. 

The names of the socially distinguished ladies who are graduates of 
the Georgetown Convent attest the excellence of its educational meth- 
ods and the grace and charms of character with which it beautifies 
those who have been the recipients of its beneficent influences. Among 
the Sisters have been daughters of General Scott and Commodore 
Jones and others distinguished in political or social life——Martin I- 
J- GRIFFIN in The Independent, January 10th, 1895.] 





The first one cent paper published in this country was issued in 
(Philadelphia by Christopher Columbus Conwell, a nephew of Bishop 
Conwell. It was called The Cent. 





When General Montgomery was attacking Quebec December, 1775, 
Arnold sent Captain Aaron Burr to him while at Montreal in the dis- 
guise of a priest, with the information that he was approaching 
Quebec also. [Cullum’s Montgomery, p. 13, note.] 
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The Irish Citizens of Philadelphia Opposed 
General Andrew Jackson. 


Epitor CaTHOLIc C1T1zEN.—The article on “Nativists in Local 
Politics,” in your last issue, declares that in New York the Irish vo- 
ters were “admirers of Andrew Jackson, and admiration for him had 
driven the vanguards of Irish immigration in close sympathy with the 
Democratic party.” sa 

I am of the opinion that long prior to Andrew Jackson’s presidency 
the Irish voters were,mainly,in alliance with the Democratic party,as 
it is now called, and when earlier it was forming under the name Re- 
publican, and a while later as the Democratic-Republican. In the de- 
cade from 1790 to 1800, I believe the sympathy and support of the 
Irish voters began. However, my present purpose is to show that how- 
ever the Irish voters of New York stood towards Jackson in 1836, that 
at the time of his candidacy for the second term in 1832, the Irish vo- 
ters of Philadelphia were hostile to him. Perhaps an examination of 
the daily papers of New York city would reveal the same situation in 
that city. 

On August 6, 1832,a meeting in Independence Hall square was held 
on this call: 

“TRISH ANTI-JACKSON MEETING. ; 

“The naturalized Irish citizens of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, and their descendants, who are now opposed to the re-election of 
Andrew Jackson to the presidency of the United States, are invited to 
meet in the state house yard,Thursday, the 6th inst., at 5 o’clock p. m., 
for the purpose of expressing their sentiments as becomes freemen, 
who scorn official dictation, at a crisis when not only the most useful 
institutions of the country, but its very liberties, are in danger. 

“TRISHMEN !” 


“You are more virtuous than to support any man, RIGHT OR 
Wronc/ Arise, therefore, and by the legitimate exercise of your suf- 
frages, assist to put down the hirelings who have so slavishly pro- 
claimed their intention to uphold their arbitrary chief, ‘Bank or No 
Bank’ In plain English, “Tyrant or No Tyrant!’ 

“Trishmen, you have sworn to support the constitution of the United 




















States ; you cannot, therefore, support Andrew Jackson, who has re- 
peatedly violated that constitution by treating with contempt the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, and despotically appointing favorites to 
office in defiance of the voice of the Senate! As honest men and as 
true patriots, you are now called upon to assist in saving your coun- 
try from the usurpation of the present reckless chief magistrate and 
the corrupt and servile flatterers by whom he is surrounded-”—Phila- 
delphia Daily Express, Aug. 1, 1832. 
The Inquirer of Aug. 7, said: 


“The great meeting of naturalized Irishmen was a bumper—one of 
the most gratifying and efficient evidences of public opinion that has 
yet been given in any section of the country. * * Thousands upon 
thousands were there. * * Our Irish fellow-citizens deserve weli of 
the community—deserve well of the country. They came forth in 
their strength yesterday and in the most emphatic language declare 
that they had been deceived in President Jackson, and that they 
pledged themselves, as they held sacred their oath to support the con- 
stitution of their adopted country, to maintain that constitution, and 
by every fair and honorable means to oppose the re-election of An- 
drew Jackson. 

“James Gowen, Esq., presided. He, and all other officers of the 
meeting, had voted for Jackson at the previous election-” 

Poulson’s Gazette estimated the number present at nine thousand. 

The meeting was held whiie the cholera prevailed. The day of the 
meeting 136 new cases and 73 deaths were reported. 

Mr. Gowen, who presided, was an Irish Protestant, the father of the 
late Franklin Gowen, president of the Reading Railroad. 

The vote of Philadelphia was cast against Jackson. 


One reason why our people were opponents of Jackson for a second 
term was on account of his opposition to the government engaging in 
general improvements, such as the National Road to the west. Not to 
carry on such public works lessened the demand for laborers. As at 
that time these were wholly Irish, it would debar many from being 
employed. So as the interest of this class was jeopardized, they an- 
tagonized Jackson, who, not opposed to such works, wanted the states 
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and not the general government to carry them on. He was upholding 
State Rights,a doctrine to which our people gave their adherence when 
the slavery agitation became more active. Respectfully, 


Martin I. J. Grirrin. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1902. 





On August 17th, 1780, Carlos III, King of Spain, called upon his 
American subjects for a donation towards paying the expenses of the 
war with England, fixing the contribution of each Spaniard at two 
dollars, and each Indian vassal at one dollar. This amount was not 
levied as a tax but asked as a free gift. 

Commandant General Marquis de Croix of the Northern Province 
of Mexico, resided at Arizpe in Sonora just outside of what is now the 
southwestern boundary of Arizona. 

He forwarded the request of the King to California August 12th, 
1781. The amount collected through the missions has been recorded 
as, follows: San Francisco, $373; Monterey, $833; San Carlos, 
$106; San Antonio, $122; San Luis, $107; Santa Barbara, $249; 
Los Angeles, $15 ; San Gabriel, $134; San Juan and San Diego, $229; 
San Diego presidio, $515. Total, $2,683. [Am. Mo. Mag. Oct., 
1902, Vol. xxi, p. 282. California in the Revolutivn] 





On the 20th March 1829, at Indian Lorrette, opposite Quebec, 
WENDWHA-DAH-RONHE, or Gabriel Vincent, third chief of the 
Huron residing in that village; he was the only remaining Indian of 
the village who had descended in a direct line, without intermixture 
of blood, from the original tribe inhabiting the borders of Lake Hu- 
ron; he’ was also one who retained most of the habits, and the only 
one who reared his famliy in the use of the language of his fore- 
fathers, the younger inhabitants of the village now speaking the 
French language only and not understanding their own. After a 
syrecessful and arduous chase on snow shoes, of three elks, on the 
south side of the river, he was attacked by a pleurisy, and passing 
three days in the woods unassisted, disease had taken firm hold of 
him, so that a few days sickness carried him off at 57, yet in the 
prime of life. [Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, April 25th, 
1829.] 
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wisstam Penn’s Relatiun of the Death of King 
Charles iI Whom “The Papists Will Have 
Dyed a Romar Catholic; and “One 
Huddleston, a Romish Priest,’ 
Ministered to Him. 


The following letter of the Founder of Pennsylvania to Thomas 
Lloyd, Presidexc of the Provincial Council, was sold at Davis & Har- 
vey’s, St. V. Henkels, Manager, Philadelphia, May 8th, 1903, for 
$540. 

PENN, WM. Autograph Letter, signed. 8 pp., folio. London 
16th, 3 mo. 168 4-5. To Thos. Lloyd. [Extract] 

“My true & sincere love reaches to thee & Thyne, desireing your in- 
crease in all earthly blessings that ye God of our breath & manyfold 
mercys may be honored, to whom belongs all glory for ever. 

“T have no doubt upon me of thy faithful & prudent Care in my 
publick affaires, & have remembered thee with ease & some pleasure 
in my Spirit on yt account. And truly Thomas the frame of the 
world requires it. 


“The King is dead & ye Duke succeeds peacably, he was well on ye 
yirst day night, being ye Ist of feb’r, but about 8 next morning as 
the satt down to shave, his head twicht both ways or sides, & gave a 
Skreech, & fell as dead, & so remain’d some hours, they opertunely 
blooded & cupt him, & plyed his head with red hot frying pans, he re- 
turned & continued till 6th day noon, but mostly in great tortures, 
he seemed very penitent, asking pardon of all & ye poorest subject he 
had wronged, prayed for pardon & to be delivered out of ye worldjye 
Duke appearing mighty humble & Sorrowfull, twas a loss with his 
gain, he was an able man for a divided & troubled Kingdom, the pres- 
ent King was proclaimed about 3 o’clock that day. A proclamation 
followed wth ye King’s Speech, to maintain the church and State as 
estableshet. Severity continue Still, but Some ease to us faintly 
promessed,be carefull that no indecent speaches pass agst ye Govermt, 
for the King goeing with his Queen publickly to mass in Whitehall 
gives occasion to weak people, he declared he conceald himselfe to oblg 
his Bro; & yt now he would be above bord, wch we like the better on 
many accounts. I was with him & told him so, but withall hoped we 
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should come in for a share, he smiled & said he desired not yt peace- 
able people should be disturbed for their religion, & till his Corona- 
tion ye 23, when he & his consort are together to be crowned, no hopes 
of relase & till ye Parl, no hopes of any fixt liberty. My business I 
would hope is better, the late K the ‘Papists will have dyed a R. C4 for 
he refused (after his usuall way of evading uneasy things, with unpre- 
pardness first & then weakness) ye church of englands communion) 
Bishop Ken, of wells prest him, yt it would be to his comfort and that 
of his peopleto see he dyed of ye religion had made pro- 
fession of loving, but it would not do & once all but ye 
Duke, E of bath, Ld, feversham were turned out & one huddleston, a 
Romish Priest was seen about yt time near ye chamber, this is most of 
our news, the Popish lords & Gentry goe to Whithall to mass dayly & 
the Lower (or Royall) chappell is cram’d (by vyeing) with the 'Prot- 
estants lords & Gentry, the late King’s children,even by the Dutches of 
Portsmouth goe theither, our King stands more upon his terms than 
ye other with france, & tho he has not his brothers abilitys, he has 
great discipline & industry. If he will give liberty to conscientious 
people all will do well, If not, I expect judgem’ts & trouble, here is a 
Spotted feaver creeping about ye town, the Sutlers whole family by 
Whitehall & about 30 of ye Guard are dead; none knows what to make 
of it, ye Physitians are at a stand wt to call it. Cold, then a Stagna- 
tion, then a feaver, Spotts, & death; but they differ too. 

“The designe of takeing away Ld. Balt. Patent, Swallows up our 
dispute, for ye has promest to confirm my graunt, there I am, but I 
hope yt may be without yt loss. 





INDEPENDENCE Day.—July 4th, 1776, the Great Day of American 
Liberty, was the day that James Welsh and Honora Mullarkey were 
married at St. Joseph’s. On October 26th, 1777, their son James, 
born on 20th, was baptized; and on June 25th, 1779, John was born, 
and was baptized on the 29th. I have not followed further this 
couple who married on that ever memorable day. 
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A Rible Distribution Among the Catholics of 
Louisiana. 


Rev. Samuel I. Mills, a Presbyterian, was by the Connecticut and 
Massachusetts Missionary Societies, in 1813, sent to the South- 
western part of the United States to learn its religious condition and 
to establish Bible Societies. On March 12th, 1813, he left Natchez, 
Mississippi for New Orleans where he arrived on 19th. He relates in 
his journal: 

“The greater part of the inhabitants are French Catholics, ignor- 
ant of almost everything except what relates to the increase of their 
property, destitute of Schools, Bibles and religious instruction. 

In attempting to learn the religious state of these people, we were 
frequently told that they had no Bibles and that the priests did not 
allow of their distribution among them. An American, who had re- 
sided for two or three years at a flourishing settlement and which had 
a Catholic church, informed me that he had not seen a Bible during 
his stay. He had heard that a woman from New York had lately 
brought one into the place. 

Upon our arrival at New Orleans we were soon made acquainted 
with a few religious peopie.* * We found that, in order to have 
the Bible circulated freely, especially among the Catholics, the con- 
sent of those high in office must be obtained. We were frequently 
told that the Catholic priests would by no means favor the project. 
We were referred to Father Antonio, as he is called, who has greater 
influence among those of his order than even the Bishop, who has 
lately arrived from Baltimore. If the consent of the former could be 
obtained, it was allowed by those with whom we conversed, that 
much might be done towards distributing the Scriptures among 
the French ‘Catholics. We took a convenient opportunity to call up- 
on the reverend Father. The subject was mentioned to him. He 
said he should be pleased to have the Bible circulate among those of 
his order; and that he would approve of the translation distributed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In addition to this he 
said he would aid in the circulation of the Scriptures should an oppor- 
tunity present. We inquired of him whether the priest in the dif. 
ferent parish would likewise favor the good work. At this inquiry 
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he seemed surprised, and answered, “How can you doubt it? It is 
for their interest to circulate the Scriptures.” Upon this point our 
sentiments were hardly in unison. However we felt no disposition to 
contradict him. We have since called upon the Bishop. He also gave 
his consent and said he would contribute in favor of the infant in- 
stitution. ‘This disposition in the Catholic priests to circulate the 
Scriptures has very much surprised all with whom we have conversed 
on the subject in this city. The priests acknowledge the nakedness 
of the land. Father Antonio gave it as his opinion, that we should 
very rarely find a Bible in any of the French or Spanish Catholic 
families in any of the parishes. And the Bishop remarked, that he 
did not believe there were ten Bibles in the possession of all the Cath- 
oli¢ families in the State; When we came to this place we found a 
number of French Bibles and Testaments had been sent here for dis- 
tribution gratis; and hadbeen on hand for some time. They are nowall 
disposed of and repeated inquiries are made for those books by the 
Catholics. I happened to be in Mr. Stackhouse’s store a short time 
since. During my stay, which was short, five or six persons came in 
inquiring for the Bible in the French language. Mr. Stackhouse in- 
forms me that if he had 50 Bibles he could dispose of them at once 
to the Catholics. 

In 1815 Mills and Rev. Mr. Smith made a second tour. 
Of Louisiana they said: There are American families in this 
part of the country who never saw a Bible or heard of Jesus Christ. 
It is a fact that ought not to be forgotten, that so lately as March 
15th, 1815, a Bible in any language could not be found for sale or to 
be given away in New Orleans. And yet 8000 Bibles would not 
supfly tke cestttuticn of this State. 

American meant those not French or Spanish. 

This second visit to New Orleans was made after the famous battle 
won by General Jackson over the British. Mills and Smith arrived 
in the city on February 10th and began the distribution of Bibles 
among the wounded American and English soldiers, prisoners and 
among the people. 

Pere Antonio, a leading character in the Roman Catholic Church 
in the city, very readily aided in the circulation of the Testaments 
among his reople. 
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Some more than two years ago, the Reverend Father engaged to 
assist in the distribution of French Bibles and Testaments. 
Soon after I arrived in the city I called upon him in company with 
Mr. Hennan. We informed him that the Testaments had been re- 
‘ceived from the Managers of the Philadelphia Bible Society and 
presented him with a number of copies. He expressed his great sat- 
isfaction and repeatedly invoked the blessing sf God on the donors. 
He observed, that God would certainly bless the yenerous, pious 
men, who had exerted themselves to give to the destitute His holy 
word. He expressed his desire to obtain an additional number of 
‘copies, and engaged that he would make the most judicious distri- 
bution of them in his power. He remarked that he would give them 
to those persons who would be sure to read them through. 

After our visit to Antonio, his attendant called for two or three 
‘copies of the Testament, The man who attends at the cathedral was 
anxious to receive one. His choir of singers likewise requested a 
supply. 

Soon after the distribution of the Testaments commenced, Mr. 
Hennan called upon Mr. DuBourg, the administrator of the Bishop- 
ric, and informed him that the Testaments, printed by the Man- 
agers of the Philadelphia Bible Society, had been received and that 
some copies had been given to the people. The Bishop observed 
that he had been made acquainted with the circumstance by some of 
his people, who had called upon him to ascertain, whether he would 
advise them to receive the Testaments. He added, that as they were 
not of the version authorized by the Catholic Church, he could not 
aid in the distribution of them. 

When the distribution of the Testaments in the convent was sug- 
gested, the Bishop remarked, that the parents of the children who 
received instruction at that place were at liberty to furnish them if 
they thought best. I had myself an interview with the Bishop; 
during his conversation he expressed to me his regret that the 
Roman Catholic version of the Testament printed at Baston in 1810 
had not been followed, rather than the version printed by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society. He observed, however, that he should 
prefer to have the present version of the Testament in the possession 
of the people, rather than have them remain entirely ignorant of the 
sacred Scriptures. 
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Horrible Anti-Catholic Declaration. 


Dr. John Gilmary Shea in Catholic News, New York, February 
17th, 1892, wrote relative to the Test oath of William and Mary 
which ali officers in British America as well as in England were re- 
quired to take. 

“What the character of the oath was may be judged by an old parch- 
ment we picked up the other day. It is one of the original declara- 
tions such as all officers in the British colonies were required to 
take. It was signed and taken in the Colony of New York, and the 
signatures include many notable men: 


I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God profess, 
testify and declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper there is not any Transubstantiation of the elements of 
Bread and Wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. And that the In- 
vocation or Adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass as they are now used in the Church of Rome are 
superstitious and idolatrous. And I do solemnly in the presence of 
God profess, testify and declare that I do make this declaration and 
every part thereof in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read 
unto me as they are commonly understood by English Protestants, 
without any evasion, equivocation or mental reservation; and with- 
out any dispensation already granted me for this purpose by the 
Pope, or any other authority or person whatsoever, or without any 
hope of any such dispensation from any person or authority whatso- 
ever, or without thinking that I am or can be acquitted before God 
or man, or absolved of this declaration or any part thereof, although 
the Pope or any other person or persons or power whatsoever should 
dispense with or annul the same or declare that it was null and void 
from the beginning. ; 

Cadwallader Colden, John Cruger, Dr. Isaac Browne, Samuel 
Jones, Jas. Kip, Jr., Geo. Muirson, Jno. Chambers, Danl: Horsman- 
den, Wm. Smith, R. R. Livingston, Lewis Morris, S. Johnson, Oliver 
De Lancey, Geo. Clinton. 

The signers were many of them notable men. Colden, Lieutenant 
Governor of New York, who became so obnoxious in the days of the 
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Stamp Act; Horsmanden, the judge who tried and sentenced the 
innocent victims of the pretended Negro Plot, of which he wrote a 
history to justify his cruel course. William Smith was the his- 
torian of the Colony of New York, and Lewis Morris a future signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

This assertion, impious and absurd, was embodied in the oath ten- 
dered to the Acadians. Impious as assuming to interpret Our 
Lord’s words by inserting a negative; absurd in its implied charge 
that the Pope would authorize Catholics to take a false oath. It was 
a monstrous mass of iniquity, which will face many in letters of fire 
at the day of judgment. Catholics suffered everything sooner than 
take such oaths; but now we see men subscribe thy Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Westminster Confession when they no longer believe in 
it, and preach from a Bible which they no longer regard as the Word 
of God, inspired or authentic or inerrant!” . 





Louis J. Weichman, the chief witness against Mrs. Surratt, exe- 
cuted for complicity in the asassination of President Lincoln, died at 
Anderson, Indiana, June 5th, 1902. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1842. He was the son of John C. Admitted to the Central High 
School of ‘Philadelphia, July, 1856, from the Monroe Grammar 
School. Left in September, 1858. Went to study for the priest- 
hood. Lived for fifteen years prior to death at Anderson as Principal 
of a Business College. Did not live as a Catholic but when his 
brother, Rev. F. C. Weichman, was pastor there, Louis went to Mass. 
The day before his death his brother, now pastor at Gas City, In- 
diana, administered the Sacraments. May he rest in peace. 





Martin I. J. Griffin has found over 200 subscribers for his new life 
of Commodore John Barry, after sending 10,000 circulars to leading 
Irish-Americans throughout the entire country. He should have pro- 
cured at least 10,000. No author is better qualified to present an 
authentic life of one who has shed such halo on American history as 
Commodore Barry, and one so little read or known. [International 
Catholic, Salt Lake City, Nov. 8, 1902.] 





Our Hierarchy and Mixed Marriages. 


Our friend Martin I. J. Griffin has for many years pleaded strongly 
and incessantly for the abolition of the customs of bishops adding dig- 
nity and seeming sanctity, by their presence and ‘co-operation, to 
mixed marriages, which the Church condemns in principle. In the 
very latest number of his ReszarcHrs (No. 2) he declared that the 
clergy willl preach and editors write against the evil of mixed mar- 
riages in vain, so long as high dignitaries publicly participate in or 
assist at their solemnization, 

The ink was hardly dry on his note, when the daily papers printed 

this despatch from New York: 
t “Owing to the reception of orders from the Propaganda at Rome, 
it became known that Archbishop Farley would not, as has been as- 
serted, officiate at the wedding of Reginald Vanderbilt and Miss 
Cathleen Neilson. The order is not for this specific case, but is 
general in its character. Positive instructions have been received by 
the Catholic hierarchy of the United States forbidding them to of- 
ficiate at any more weddings in which one of the contracting parties 
is a non-Catholic. This applies to bishops, archbishops, and the 
only American Cardinal. This rule is not generally known, and 
will come somewhat as a surprise to many spring brides contemplat- 
ing an imposing ecclesiastical function.” 

If it is true, as the despatch adds, that Msgr. Ireland is the only 
archbishop in the United States who has never consented to officiate 
at a mixed marriage, that otherwise liberal prelate deserves partic- 
ular credit. But we believe there are others; we have never heard,for 
instance, that Archbishop Katzer of Milwaukee officially assisted at 
a mixed marriage. 

As for that reported order from Propaganda, we sincerely hope it 
has been issued. It certainly was sorely needed. [The Review, St. 
Louis, April 16th, 1903]. 

A French Count was lately married in Philadelphia. The Rector 
of St. John’s officiated. It was wondered why Archbishop Ryan 
wasn’t hired. That’s all it is when Prelates do the tying. Hired 
just as a florist or caterer or cabman are employed—just to make a 
display. 
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But has Rome called a halt? Cardinal Gibbons has been mixing 
since this alleged stop order was issued. 

At any rate it is all balderdash and nonsense to be preach-prattling 
about the evils of mixing and how the Church abhors such unions 
but grants her consent reluctantly.. That is true of course, but 
churchmen do not show the abhorrence. Let the parish Rector do the 
job and get the fee. It will be smaller than a Prelate’s: He is en- 
titled to his parish perquisites. 





At Old St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, on Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 24, 1840, two new altar paintings, the productions of Mr. Mar- 
tinez, were uncovered for the first time. The crucifixion was a copy 
of the celebrated painting of Rubens, the other was “The Holy 
Family,” after Murillo’s famous painting in the Cathedral of Seville. 
It is now in the Sunday School Chapel. 





In Dresden, Maine, Capt. Francis ‘Polereczky, aged 26, son of the 
celebrated Count Polereczky, who was a major of the Polish forces in 
the American Revolution, under the Duke of Lawson, and who is 
still living at an advanced age in Dresden. Capt. P. sickened on his 
passage home from the West Indies in the brig of which he was mas- 
ter, and expired in a few days after his arrival in the bosom of his 
affectionate and afflicted family. He was greatly esteemed and uni- 
versally beloved in life, and his early death is deeply lamented by an 
extensive circle of friends and acquaintances. [Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post, August 2d, 1828.] 





Charles Carroll, of Doughoregan, married his cousin, Elizabeth 
Brooke, daughter of Clement Brooke and Jane Sewall, and they had 
one child, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 
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“An Air of Finality” of “the Deadly Enemy 
to all Illusions in Historical Matters.” 


Boeus CaTHotic History.—Martin I. J. Griffin, editor of the 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistoricaL ResEarcuHeEs, of Philadelphia, is 
a deadly enemy to all illusions in historical matters. Whenever any 
Catholic writer or speaker slips up on his statements, Mr. Griffin is 
sure to nail him with the historical fact. We are free to admit that 
too many Catholics are given to accepting as correct, statements re- 
garding events in American history which seem to present the Irish 
or the Catholic element of our population in a favorable light. In 
the April number of the Reszarcues, Mr. Griffin devotes consider- 
able space to printing and correcting a numer of these fables. He 
holds that it is unjustifiable and indeed very foolish for our careless 
orators and writers to go on repeating these yarns. Ignoramuses 
doctor the facts, says he, when the facts, fully known, would be to 
the honor of the Church and of Catholics. A great deal of this fab- 
ulous history is due, we believe, to intellectual sloth. Mist men are 
perfectly willing to deliver stirring speeches, or to write brilliant ar- 
ticles, but they are not at all inclined to verify their statements. On 
these matters Catholics should certainly be scrupulous. There is so 
much malicious and persistent falsification on the part of those who 
hate the name of an Irishman or a Catholic, that it may sometimes 
seem as if a little stretching of a point in our favor were only fair; 
but of course nobody of any sense would advance that as a serious 
defence against the charge which Mr. Griffin makes. Mr. Griffin has 
devoted many years to research, and he has the greatest possible re- 
gard for facts. In most of the corrections he makes, he undoubt- 
edly, firmly. believes he has arrived at the facts. This pos- 
sibly accounts for the air of finality which his remarks convey—an 
air which one could well spare in historical matters since there is al- 
ways a possibility of other facts coming to light, which may put an 
entirely different face on events which now seem settled. It is very 
refreshing, however, amid a mass of careless and slip-shod 
statements, to find a voice uplifted for the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. [Boston (Sacred Heart) Review, April 1st, 
1903.] 
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The corrections I make admit of no reversal. There is no pos- 
sibility of error simply because the “illusions” are generally “manu- 
factured” history, wholly lies or jumbled ignorance of events in sec- 
ular American History. So the “air of finality” is the stamp of 
Truth. No other facts can come to light to alter the Truth. I 
speak as one who knows; as one who has never been tripped in a 
correction and as one who is defiant in declaring the Truth. Pride- 
blooming lies and claim-all tales would please the people more and 
bring popularity. What amazes me is the black ignorance of our 
editors and their assistants, of American history. Last year none of 
these “patriotic” “Catholic” lies went the rounds. The RESEARCHES 
seems to have stopped this Religious-Patriotic Lying. Not only do 
orators abhor verifying their about-to-be-declared statements but they 
_and our papers are averse to correcting their blunders when uttered. 
I have tested them and so know. 


> 





William Beekman writing to “the Noble, Honorable, Very Wor- 
shipful, Wise, Very Discreet, Gentleman, the Honorable Director 
General and Council of New Netherland residing at Fort amsterdam 
on the Manhatans Mr. Petrus Stuyvestant, from Altena [which is 
now Philadelphia ] 

Fifteenth of February 1661, told him that a Quaker Capt. Voeler 
had arrived as a “refugee from Maryland.” This Voeler says that 
the change in the government causes great confusion and may origin- 
ate war. The Protestants pursue the Papists as they will not tolerate 
a Papist Governor. He says also that great many have been be- 
headed in England lately and several have been quartered and hung, 
that over thousand reformed preachers are in prison, because they will 
not practice the Papist Religion and preside as bishops over the com- 
munities. Dreadful to hear, God may give us peace in our days, 
[2d. Pa. Arc. Vol. p. 653.] 
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Oath of Secrecy in Maryland Assembly Not 
Contrary to the Act Concerning Religion. 


April 8th, 1650. In the Maryland Assembly “Mr. Thomas Ma- 
thews, Burgess of St. Inigos hundr’d being demanded to make oath as 
the other Burgesses 

Replyed that he thought That oath could not bee taken by him for 
that according to his Lps. instructions sent hither That All People 
believing in Jesus Christ should have the free exercise of their Re- 
ligion. And accordingly hee ought to be guided in matters of conscience 
by his spiritual counsell. And if soe bee, he understood not and 
could not bee satisfyed in his judgment in any manner what may bee 


spoken or debated hee could not advise w’th whom hee ought therein if 
he tooke such oath, and soe consequently had not the free exercise of 
his Religion. And the howse thereuppon gave censure th’t the s’d 
Mr. Thos. Mathews should depart the howse and not to have any vote 


therein, who departed and absented himselfe cenit [Ar. Md. 
Pro. Ass., p. 275.] 

On April 11th the Sheriff issued a Summons for “choyce of a new 
Burgesse in Mr. Tho: Mathews stead for St. Inigos hund’d. [p. 276.] 

On April 18th Mr. Fenwick appeared before the Assembly as “Bur- 
gesse of St. Inigos in Mr. Mathews roome.” The Speaker proposed 
the oath of secrecy tohim. And Mr. ffenwick declared tha’t he would 
take th’t oath Provided th’t it might not prejudice in any sort his 
Religion or Conscience. And the howse voted th’t the s’d Mr. ffenwick 
ought not to have place or bee a member in the howse, unless hee 
tooke the oath directly,as it lyeth w’thout any recervation at ail eyther 
of Religion or conscience Except Mr. Mannen, Mr. Medley and Mr. 
Land who declarei and desyred th’t the s’d Mr. ffenwick might have 
time to consider of the s’d oath, w’ch was admitted and granted by the 
whole howse, till to-morrow morning.” In the afternoon: 

“The whole howse declared th’t it was never intended or is now in- 
tended by the howse That in the oath of secrecy anything is ment to 
infringe Liberty of Conscience and Religion, whereupon Mr. ffenwick 
was sworne as the other Burgesses. 














Oldest Church in the United States. 


Santa Barpara, Dec. 29, 1902. 

Epitor THE Tipines.—Under the heading “The Oldest Church,” 
The Tidings of the 27th states that “the Mission of San Miguel, San- 
ta Fe, New Mexico, established by the Jesuits in 1640, is the oldest 
church in the United States.” 

Allow me to make a correction. The Jesuit Fathers could not have 
established San Miguel in 1640, because they did not begin missionary 
work in New Mexico until 1687. From 1539, in which year the first 
priest, a Franciscan, appeared at Zuni in that territory, down to about 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century none but Franciscan mission- 
aries labored in New Mexico, during which period as many as thirty- 
five of their number were killed by the Indians within the present 
boundaries of the territory. 

San Miguel chapel, now the property of the Christian Brothers, 
never was a mission with a resident missionary, but only a chapel of 
ease or “visita,” for a small settlement of Indians who had immi- 
grated from Tlascala, Mexico. The date of erection is uncertain; but 
1640 may be correct. In the rear of the present Cathedral, however, 
yet stands the sanctuary of the first substantial church building 
erected in Sante Fe between 1622 and 1628. Whether the chapel of 
Our Lady of the Rosary on the north side and the chapel of St. Fran- 
cis on the south side of the Cathedral were built at the same time or 
not, itis impossible to determine. It would seem sv; for Benavides 
in 1630 declares that the church erected by him at Santa Fe would 
be a credit to any large city. At all events, the room now used for a 
relic conservatory, just behind the main altar, antedates the San Mi- 
guel chapel by at least a decade of years. Both were destroyed, the 
church ani chapel, in 1680, and only the lower part of the walls of 
San Miguel were found standing at the return of the Spaniards in 
1681. 

Hoping to do a service to students of southwestern history by this 
statement, I am very respectfully, “ESPERANZA.”.... 
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Misnamed Relics in Independence Hall. | 

In the museum of exhibits at Independence Hall is shown the 
model of the ship America built in 1777 at Portsmouth, N. H., from 
this model made by Joshua Humphreys. It was presented the city 
by Hampton L. Carson, Esq., June 29th, 1899, for Miss Letitia Hum- 
phreys, great granddaughter of the Naval Constructor Humphreys. 
This model is not that of the America but that of the frigate the 
United States, built under the superintendency of Capt. John Barry. 
Humphreys was not Naval Constructor at the time the America was 
built at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1780-1 by James Hackett under the 
superintendency of John Paul Jones. Humphreys was but twenty- 
five years of age in 1777. It is strange that in Barry’s own city the 
model of his vessel is designated as of another built twenty years 
before. 

In the same museum is a block of timber of the frigate Alliance 
with a label declaring it to have been under the command of John 
Paul Jones. This is also inaccurate. Jones never was the direct 
commander of the Alliance. She had but two Captains, Landais and 
Barry. Under the former she was for a brief time part of the fleet 
under Jones while he was Captain of the Bon homme Richard. In 
the fight with the Serapis Landais by mismanceuvers or misconduct 
fired upon Jones’ vessel and was altogether an annoyance instead of 
a help. That was the only time Jones had any authority over or on 
the Alliance. It is unjust therefore to ascribe to him the command 
of a vessel which in history really had, as far as usefulness and hon- 
or are concerned,but one commander,Captain John Barry. Yet Bar- 
ry’s Revolutionary war ship is in his own city not k1ywn to have been 
under his command, and its glorious record under his authority is as- 
signed to another. The model and the block should be correctly de- 
scribed by the custodian. 

In the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia has 
been deposited by the editor of ReszarcHes a card table and soup 
tureen once the property of Commodore Barry. They belonged to 
Mary, his first wife, who died February 29th, 177-. Captain Barry 
presented to Richard Dugan, of the firm of Dugan and Savage. He 
gave to his sister, Sarah Dugan. She to her cousin, Mrs. Mary Ann 
[Dugan] Thunder; she to Mrs. Elizabeth Griffin, mother of Martin 
I. J. Griffin, who deposited the table and tureen with the Society. 
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The Old Spanish Missions of California. 


“Looking back at the work accomplished by the Fathers of the old 
Spanish missions,” says E. T. Mills, in the Scientific American, “one 
is deeply impressed with the extensive and rapid progress that they 
made, as well as by the wide learning which they are enabled to trans- 
mit to the races about them. 

“The wilderness was conquered in weeks. Great trees were torn 
from the mountain-tops to aid in building spacious halls and cor- 
ridors which have withstood the tide of more than a hundred years. 
Agriculture and mining flourished side by side with manufacture 
‘and trades of all descriptions and kinds. 

“Religion and other training was speedily introduced. ..An un- 
lettered, unenlightened, foreign people were subdued and taught ail 
the arts of the enlightened, well-schooled peoples of European coun- 
tries. And all this was done in a miraculously short period of time. 
More than that, the work accomplished by these pioneers of Western 
civilization, as shown by the relics from their workshops now in ex- 
istence, is of superior quality to that which may be found in many 
factories of the present day. ... 

“This time has been called ‘the Golden Age of California.’ Then 
every one was happy because everyone was busy, and yet no one was 
overworked. Labor began usually at 5 a. m., after the morning An- 
gelus and breakfast. Rest, coming at 11 a. m., when the noon meal 
was served, continued until 2 p.m. Everyone was allowed complete 
relaxation during this period. From 2 to 5 work was resumed, then 
supper, often eaten in the open air, and after the evening Angelus 
there was time for recreation, for dancing and games, untii 7.30 p. 
m., when all retired within the mission to peaceful and well protected 
slumbers.” 

Every trade and handicraft was taught in these missions, Mr. Mills 
declares, and he enumerates milling, iron-working, wine-growing, 
bell-founding, and many others, in all of which he says the Fathers 
and their Indian pupils were proficient. [Boston Review.] 





In 1748-50, Kalm, a Swedish traveler, visited Philadelphia. He 


said “the Roman Catholics have in the southwest part of the town a 
great house, which is well adorned and has an organ.” 
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Confraternities in New Mexico More Than Two = 
Centuries Ago. 


There was a Confraternity of Our Lady at Sante Fe as early as 
1-430, at least. This is plain from some stray leaves, yellow with 
age, found among the old records now in the archives of the Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe. The title page of one reads as follows: “Book 
in which are registered the alms obtained from the Confraternity of 
Our Lady, the Conqueress. This book consists of twenty leaves. 
This book begins to-day, June 14, 1680.” 

The “Book” is not complete, however, for only one leaf remains 
upon which the Governor of New Mexico, Don Jironza, in 1689 
stands at the head of a list of members that donated wax candles, 
which are credited at the rate of one dollar each. As far as could be 
discovered, this scrap and three other manuscripts are the only pa- 
pers that escaped the general destruction during the Indian revolt of 
August 10, 1680. The oldest manuscript, of which I have a copy, 
dates back as far as 1621. It is a royal order of twelve pages folio, 
and refers to the Franciscan missionaries in the territory. 

Another scrap informs us that on October 3, 1717, at the church of 
San Francisco in the town of Santa Fe, the members of the Confra- 
ternity of our Lady of the Rosary held an election. The officers 
elected were not of the “pious sex” at all, for the names are masculine, 
which would indicate that even men in those days made it a point to 
say their beads. “ESPERANZA.” 





In January, 1902, two hunters found,upon the site of an old Indian 
village on the southeast shore of Green Bay, Wisconsin, just above 
Point Sable, a combined sun dial and compass of bronze, and evidently 
of great age. Rudely engraved upon it, are the latitude and longitude 
of several of the principal forts,missions and settlements of new France 
with the spellings and other orthographic peculiarities of the seven- 
teenth century. As this village was, from references in Allouez’s 
journal,undoubtedly one which he visited during the winter of 1669- 
70, and later, it is possible that the instrument was one owned either 
by Allouez or some of his Jesuit assistants at the Green Bay mis- 
sion. [Thwaite’s Father Marquette, p. 158, note]. 
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Catholic Historical Notes. 


Revolutionary Thanksgiving Sermon, Boston, November, 1777. 
Referring to George Washington. Original manuscript sermon, 22 
pp, 12mo, closely and distinctly written. Sermon of the Rev. Joseph 
Eckley, a noted Boston divine, who was afterwards pastor of the Old 
South Church. The text is 116 Psalm 12. “What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me?” Alluding to tem- 
poral affairs, “At a time like this when our country has been invaded 
and our religious privileges have naturally been involved in danger 
with those of a civil nature,let us admire the hand of heaven which has 
safely conducted his church and people through the boisterous 
storm. * * * * It has pleased the almighty governor and proprietor 
of the world to cause us to be engaged in an unnatural war, even with 
those of our own language, from whom we boasted to have sprung 
and in whom we trusted for our strength and relied on for protec- 
tion. * * * * For three years we have now struggied with our ene- 
mies. Heaven has directed in the choice of our military leaders. 
Heaven has often fought our battles for us; Heaven has prepared us 
for a free and independent people. * * * * ToHis (the Almighty’s) 
direction we must ascribe the choice of our illustrious Commander-in- 
chief, and many other brave and experienced officers. *Tis God has 
preserved their lives and guided their feet in safety. * * * * Let us 
take a survey of our military operations,” etc. ‘The sermon was 
preached in Boston and at Jamaica Plain in Nov., 1777, and at Dr. 
Cooper’s, Dec., 1777, which would show it was considered, at the time 
when written, an important sermon. [W. E. Benjamin, October, 
1901, Catalogue No. 91.] 





John Boyle O’Reilly, Poet, author and editor, wrote from “Pilot 
Editorial Rooms, March 20, 1878,” to E. P. Whipple: 

“ .. Iam more Bohemian than any of you. I Tove this dear old 
City as I never loved any other. My friends are here—whatever I 
have or have done is here—I have taken deep root—I am a fixture. 
Truly if I were not editor of the Pilot . . you never would think me 
such a terrific Papist and Paddy. I am indeed intensely fond of my 
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native country. I love the queer varieties of her character, which 
some condemn; I love her old history, her delicious old music, her 
overflowing emotions of humor & pathos. Now, when you see all 
these so plain as I do, how could you help loving Ireland and wishing 
to see her free? I dreamt of these things since I was a little boy— 
dreamt of them for years in prison when a very young man—surely 
you would not have me change now. . . . Believe me, I am all the 
more truly American because of this old love. . .” [Autograph let- 
ter sold at Libbie & Co., Boston, April 7th, 1903.] 





FATHER GALLITZIN:- 


Died on 6th of May at his residence near Loretto, Cambria Uo., Pa., 
Rev. Demetrius A. Gallitzin, forty-one years pastor of the flock, in the 
midst of whom he expired, beloved and lamented. He was the son of 
Prince Gallitzin, Minister Plenipotentiary of Russia to the Court at 
Holland, and was born at the Hague on the 22d of December, 1770. 
At the age of 22 ha came to America, to prepare himself, by traveling, 
for the high station he was expected to occupy in lite; but he soon 
chose a different career and embraced the Catholic faith, entered the 
Seminary of St- Mary, Baltimore, to prepare for the holy ministry. 
He received the holy order of Priesthood from the hands of Bishop 
Carroll (then only Bishop of Baltimore) on the feast of St. Joseph, 
in the year 1795, and was subsequently employed in the sacred minis- 
try at Conewago, whence he visited the immense district, where he 
fixed his residence in 1799. In the midst of a few poor families he 
began his apostolic labors, and lived to see several large congregations 
gathered around him, whose wants in the more remote parts of the 
country required the aid of several priests. His boundless charity 
has been experienced by thousands who owe him every temporal com- 
maintained the faith and succeeded in bringing numbers to embrace it. 
The purity and simplicity of his life, and his perseverance in the 
midst of difficulties and privations were not among the least powerful 
motives that influenced those who listened to his instructions. The 
tears of thousands now attest that they are now without a Father. He 
is gone, however, to the blessed kingdom for which he sacrificed the 
vain honors of this world: May he rest in peace. [Cath. Herald, 
May 14th, 1840.] 
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Lieut. John P. J. O’Brien, a Philadelphia Catholic, author of “A 
Treatise on American Law and the Practice of Courts-Martial,” who 
was brevetted Major on February 23d, 1847, for gallant and meritor- 
ious conduct at the battle of Buena Vista, Mexico, when stationed at 
Fortress Monroe, Va-, in 1843, received on March 19th orders from 
Col. J. B. Walbach, also a Catholic, and brother of Father De Barth 
[Walbach,] to take his battalion to a Protestant “chapel” and charged 
him with the preservation of good order- 

This was in accord with a general order issued on January Ist. 

Lieut. O’Brien notified the Colonel he would march the battalion 
to the church but would not enter it but remain outside until service 
closed and return to quarters with the men. 

Col. Walbach presented charges, requested a Court Martial for dis- 
obedience and disrespect. 

President Tyler, on April 3d, 1843, directed that Lieut. O’Brien 
should be released from arrest on his declaration on honor that he 
could not conscientiously attend the services, and that he should be 
exonerated from similar details. He recommended Col. Walbach to 
modify his orders so as to dispose of similar cases in like manner 
for the future. 

This item is in correction of one given in THE RESEARCHES, Oc- 
tober, 1902, page 183. 





In 1839 a memorial prepared by Rev. R- Fuller, a Protestant, rel- 
ative to Temperance Question, contained this sentence: 

“But, at least, the motives of your petitioners will be respected, nor 
will the virtue and piety of her children let die the principles on which 
they address you—until the time shall come when the legislators of a 
Christian community will regard an enactment to license the retail of 
ardent spirits, with the same abhorrence which they feel towards the 
statute formerly passed by the Roman Chancery, making assassina- 
tion and murder and prostitution and every crime,subjects of license 
and taxation and regulating the price at which each might be com- 
mitted.” 

Bishop England opened correspondence with Minister Fuller. It 
was later published under the title “Letters Concerning the Roman 
Chancery by Rev. R. Fuller and Rev. Dr. England.” Who has a copy? 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 24th, 1756. “The chief justice came into 
Council and related all the facts proved at the trial of Charles Jegler 
He then produced certain examination taken before him on informa- 
tion given against the Roman Catholicks of this city for disaffection 
and treasonable utterances” viz. the examination of Barnabus McGee, 
Jos. Rivers, Thomas McCormack, Rowley Kane and John (or Jane) 
Dorsius, for whom a warrant of arrest was issued.” 

Dr. Hugh Mathews, was also arrested. He “had company at his 
house that was deemed seditious as many papers and letters had been 
handled about in said company which there was great reason to sus- 
pect, contained some traitorous and treasonable matter.” 

Nothing serious appears to have been done with the accused as far 
as we can discover. Nor have we been able to get the “facts proved 
at the trial of Charles Jegler. 

Dr. Mathews was released, for in the Pennsylvania Gazette, of Feb. 
3d, 1757, we find the following advertisement: 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3, 1757. 

Notice is hereby given that Dr. Hugh Mathews, intends to leave 
the Province in a short time, therefore desires those who have any 


demands against him, to come and receive their money and those in- 
debted to him are likewise requested to pay. 





Drep.—On Monday last [June 3d, 1799] Mr. Morgan Sweeny, one 


of the clerks of the Treasury Department of the United States. His 
remains were attended on Tuesday by the City Militia Legion and a 


large concourse of friends, and interred in St. Mary’s burial ground 
with military honors. [Aurora, Philadelphia June 6th, 1799.] 





Mary Marina Valentina Depestre, daughter of Julian Joseph De- 
pestre and his wife, Mary Magdalen Elizabeth Demun, Catholics,born 
December 17th, 1807, was baptised at Burlington, N. J-, December 
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29th, 1807, by Rev. Peter Babade Sulpician. The Sponsers were 
Renatus Lemeilleur, by proxy and Louisa Vinantini Shalkwick Bois 
Aubunin Benon. 

The baptism is recorded at St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, 
where Father Babade was for a time assistant pastor. 





GEORGETOWN CoLLeEcE, January 16th, 1886. 

Your papers in the Journal are a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Church in America. By all means let the work proceed. 
There has been too much indifference in regard to our Catholic an- 
nals, and your example will excite a healthy spirit of inquiry and 
stimulate others to take'an interest in the subject, and to collect the 
disjecta membra of local records and occurrences, which will furnish 
reliable data and material for reference and history. 
‘ I hope that you wili go on with your researches, and afterwards 
combine the results into the connected and permanent form of a 
book. Your labors have already resulted in the discovery of many in- 
terestinz facts; and the controversies which were occasioned by the 
articles in the JouRNAL have thrown light upon obscure and disputed 
questions, or, as in some noteworthy instances have gone far to eradi- 
cate long-standing and deeply rooted errors. I read your interest- 
ing contributions with great attention, and esteem them to be of 
great value for the authentic documents which they reproduce, and 
the painstaking accuracy by which they are characterized. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp I. Devirt, S. J. 





The “Landnamabok” (which is the Doomsday book of Iceland) 
gives the name of Ari Marsen, the great-grandson of O’Kiarval 
(O’Carroll), King of Dublin, as the first European who landed in the 
‘New World; he was wrecked on the coast of Florida in 983, and 
called the coantry Great Ireland or Whitemen’s Land. The same au- 
thority mentions that when the Norwegians, Lief and Ingolf, dis- 
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covered Iceland in 795, they found there “Irish books, bells and cro- 
ziers, which had been left behind by some Irish Christians called 
Pape.” It is now held by many that Irish Christians had settled in 
the southern part of North America, and had introduced Christian- 
ity centuries before Columbus planted the flag of Spain on that Con- 
tinent. The author of “Antiquitates Americanae” and Schudi (“Pe- 
ruvian Antiquities”) both prove this fact, and Professor Rask, the 
Danish philologist, in his book “Samlide Aphaulinger,” b. i., p. 165, 
‘deals with the early voyages of the Irish to America and the simili- 
tude between the Hiberno-Celtic and American-Indian dialects. [The 
Review, St. Louis, May 14th, 1903.]} 





The appointment of Bishop Ryan of St. Louis to be Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, gives especial delight to Philadelphia Catholics. Be- 
yond the spirit of ready acquiescence to the will of our Holy Father, 
with which, as obedient Catholics, they are animated, there is a spe- 
cial satisfaction to all that an eminently fit selection has been made. 

Bishop Ryan’s virtues and abilities are known here. Our hearts 
all go out to him. He will be welcomed with that love and reverence 
that ever should exist between Prelate and People. 

PHILADELPHIA gave St. Louis its Archbishop. St. Louis now 
makes return. The name Kenrick united the two cities and that 
of Ryan will strengthen the fellowship. 

The officers of the I. C. B. U. Societies are requested to meet at 
the Philopatrian Hall on Sunday afternoon, June 22d, at 3 o’clock 
to arrange for uniting in a welcoming demonstration to our new 
Archbishop. [The I. C. B. U. Journal, Philadelphia, June 15,1884.] 





It being asserted in the Catholic Herald, of ‘Philadelphia, for Oc- 
tober 15th, 1840, that the number of converts at St. Joseph’s Church 
for the past year has numbered seventy, “Vicinus” replied that not 
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a single convert in the past ten years was accounted a devout or zeal- 
ous Protestant by the church they belonged to. 

The Herald replied if Vicinus wouid name time and place the 
names would be given and would eonvince him that many have be- 
come converts to the Catholic faith who were accounted devout and 
zealous Protestants. 

Vicinus having asserted that “among the most recent conversions to 
‘Protestantism is a granddaughter of Charles Carroll—the grand 
niece of Archbishop Carroll,” the Herald replied that though she “had 
married into a Protestant family of high rank in England, she is a 
good and devout Catholic as ever. We are proud to bear personal tes- 
timony to the consoling fact.” 





In the report of the public schools for 1839 it is stated that more 
than 5,000 children are taught six hours per day in the free schoo’ 
attached to the Catholic Churches in the city sf New York. Is it 
wonderful that Catholicism is supposed to be on the increase among 
us.—Baptist Advocate. 





“The Duke de Loubat, who has come to New York to attend the Con- 
gress of Americanists, is trying to induce some American publishers 
sf bring out an English translation of the manuscript of Brother 
Bernardo Sahagun, a Franciscan friar, relating to the pre-Columbian 
history of Mexico. This has lain for centuries in the Library Loren- 
ciana Medici in Fiorence, and is known to scholars as the most. nearly 
complete and most accurate history of Aztec civilization in existence. 
The Duke thinks the scholarship displayed in this work “stupendous” 
and calls it “The Pre-Columbian Bible.” Brother Bernardino, to 
acquire the knowledge needed for his work, learned the Aztec lang- 
uage while he was teaching the descendants of the ancient Mexicans 
the Spanish language and the precepts of Christianity. He confined 
himself to simple facts in his manuscript, and avoided doubtful le- 
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gends. The work is divided into eleven books and is entitled “Gen- 
eral History of the Things of New Spain.” Brother Bernardino 
went to Mexico as a missionary in 1529, three years after the conquest 
by Cortez. His history has been translated into French. [N. Y. 
Times, Oct. 18, 1902.] 





An A. P. A. correspondent of The Boston Citizen gives informa- 
tion of “the death of Bishop J. V. McNamara, who died near Chicago 
on the 10th of February, 1900. The cause of death, as given by the 
attending physician was a ‘carbuncle at base of bain.’ It is very 
probable that the blow he received at Columbia, ‘Pa., June 6, 1897, 
was the real cause of his death.” 


McNamara was an ex-priest who sought special distinction by 
assuming the role of bishop.—Catholic Citizen. 

When McNamara was Pastor at Raleigh, N. C., [ ae him at a 
priest’s house in Baltimore. 

He had just come off a Retreat. 

I parted with him wondering in my simplicity how a priest just 
off a Retreat could talk as he did. M. I. J. G. 





The statue of William '‘Penn on the south side of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital was originally erected at the seat of Lord Le Despen- 
ser near High Wycomb in England. It was purchased by one of 
William Penn’s grandsons and ‘presented to the Hospital. [Satur- 
day Evening Post, Jan. 26th, 1828.] 





